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The  International  Labor  Organization  and  the 
United  Nations 

BY  ERNEST  S.  HEDIGER.  Mr.  Hediger  is  a  former  Research  Associate  of  the  Foreign  Policy 

Association.  Last  fall  he  spent  four  months  in  Europe  where,  among 
other  assignments,  he  took  part  in  the  International  Labor  Conference 
in  Paris. 


WHEN  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  organization  convened  at  Hunter 
College  on  May  25,  one  of  the  important  admin¬ 
istrative  problems  it  faced  was  the  form  of  rela¬ 
tionship  to  be  established  between  the  United 
Nations  and  the  International  Labor  Organiza¬ 
tion.  Article  57  of  the  San  Francisco  Charter 
states  that  “the  various  specialized  agencies,  estab¬ 
lished  by  intergovernmental  agreement  and  hav¬ 
ing  wide  international  responsibilities,  as  defined 
in  their  basic  instruments,  in  economic,  social, 
cultural,  educational,  health,  and  related  fields, 
shall  be  brought  into  relationship  with  the  United 
Nations  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Ar¬ 
ticle  63.”  That  Article  provides  that  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  may  enter  into  agreements  with 
specialized  agencies,  “defining  the  terms  on  which 
the  agency  concerned  shall  be  brought  into  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  United  Nations,”  subject  to  ap¬ 
proval  by  the  General  Assembly.  It  may  also  “co¬ 
ordinate  the  activities  of  the  specialized  agencies 
through  consultation  with  and  recommendations 
to  such  agencies  and  through  recommendations  to 
the  General  Assembly  and  to  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations.” 

The  special  status  enjoyed  by  the  International 
Labor  Organization,  the  only  intergovernmental 
agency  of  a  tripartite  character,  since  its  establish¬ 
ment  in  1919,  created  special  problems  concerning 
its  relationship  with  the  United  Nations.  These 
problems  were  discussed  at  the  27th  annual  con¬ 
ference  of  the  International  Labor  Organization 
held  in  Paris  from  October  15  to  November  5, 
1945,  in  the  buildings  of  the  most  venerable  of  all 
French  institutions  of  learning,  the  Sorbonnc. 
This  meeting,  the  first  to  be  convened  since  the 
adoption  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  at  San 
Francisco  on  June  26,  1945,'  was,  in  more  ways 

I.  The  war  interrupted  the  regular  annual  meetings  of  Inter¬ 
national  Labor  Organization  conferences.  A  meeting  was  held 
in  1941  in  New  York,  but  travel  and  other  difficulties  made 


than  one,  of  outstanding  importance  in  the  life  of 
the  26-year-old  organization. 

The  problems  that  confront  the  International 
Labor  Organization  in  the  post-war  period  fall, 
generally  speaking,  into  two  categories:  how  to 
adapt  the  Organization’s  machinery  to  the  new 
dominant  factor  in  international  life,  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  the  United  Nations  organization;  and 
how  to  make  sure  that  the  ILO  will  play  a  useful 
part  in  the  economic  and  social  reconstruction  of 
the  world.  The  ILO  could  not  ignore  these  prob¬ 
lems  in  its  first  post-war  conference.  The  agenda 
set  up  by  the  Governing  Body  of  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  for  its  deliberations  included  various  items 
closely  related  to  the  new  situation  resulting  from 
the  war  and  its  consequences.  Although  final  de¬ 
cisions  were  not  reached — and  could  not  be  at  that 
time — on  most  of  the  problems  submitted  to  the 
meeting,  their  detailed  discussion  by  the  delegates 
of  the  49  member-states  represented  at  the  Paris 
Conference  prepared  the  way  for  the  important 
decisions  which  both  the  United  Nations  organ¬ 
ization  and  the  ILO  were  to  adopt  regarding  the 
position  of  the  latter  in  the  new  United  Nations 
set-up.  These  discussions  are  summarized  here¬ 
after.^ 

the  convening  of  conferences  impossible  the  next  two  year». 
From  1944  on,  however,  when  the  26th  session  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  met  at  Philadelphia  with  the  participation  of  delegates 
from  41  Allied  and  neutral  nations,  the  ILO  resumed  its 
normal  schedule.  For  a  brief  summary  of  the  work  of  the  New 
York  Conference,  details  on  the  activity  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization  from  the  outbreak  of  World  War  11  to 
the  early  part  of  1943,  as  well  as  for  general  bibliographical 
data  on  the  International  Labor  Organization,  see  E.  S.  Hediger, 
“Geneva  Institutions  in  Wartime,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports, 
May  I,  1943,  pp.  43-45:  and,  for  a  lively  commentary  on  the 
discussions  at  the  Philadelphia  Conference,  Sigrid  Arne,  “The 
International  Labor  Organization  Meeting,"  United  Nations 
Primer  (New  York,  1945),  pp.  55  ff. 

2.  Wherever  feasible,  this  Report  follows  as  closely  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  actual  wording  of  the  discussions,  reports  and  resolu¬ 
tions  of  the  Conference  sittings,  as  given  in  the  Provisional 
Record  published  daily  in  Paris  during  the  meeting  and  in  the 
final  reports  of  the  various  Conference  Committees. 
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THE  ILO  AND  THE  LEAGUE 

The  International  Labor  Organization  was  con¬ 
ceived  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  as  part  of  the 
League  machinery.  It  grew  out  of  the  1919  Peace 
Conference  Labor  Commission  (whose  chairman 
was  the  American  labor  leader,  Samuel  Gompers) 
and  was  given  the  task,  “in  cooperation  with  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  League  of  Nations,”  to 
inquire  into  conditions  of  employment  from  the 
international  angle,  and  to  consider  the  interna¬ 
tional  means  necessary  to  secure  common  action 
on  matters  affecting  conditions  of  employment.  It 
was  not,  however,  merely  a  branch  of  the  League, 
but  a  separate  organization,  with  its  own  Council 
(the  Governing  Body),  its  own  Assembly  (the 
ILO  Conference),  and  its  own  Secretariat  (the  In¬ 
ternational  Labor  Office).  More  important  still, 
it  is  the  only  “tripartite”  international  and  inter¬ 
governmental  organization  to  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  so  far.  As  such,  it  occupies  a  unique  place 
among  official  international  agencies.^ 

The  ILO  was  bound  to  the  League  of  Nations 
by  functional  (constitutional),  administrative  and 
financial  ties.  Once  the  League  had  ceased  to 
exist,  the  severance  of  these  ties  became  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  urgent  practical  necessity  for  the  ILO 
which  had  to  be  solved  by  introducing  a  number 
of  substantial  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Organization.  The  Paris  Conference  started  on 
this  revision  by  adopting  a  number  of  amendments 
intended  to  make  the  articles  of  Part  XIII  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  (which,  in  the  course  of  the 
years,  had  come  to  be  known  as  “the  Constitution” 
of  the  ILO)  fit  the  altered  situation.  These  amend¬ 
ments  are  briefly  discussed  below. 

RULES  OF  MEMBERSHIP 

The  changes  made  by  the  Paris  Conference  in 
the  rules  relating  to  membership  in  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  (Article  I  of  the  ILO  Constitution)  include 
some  important  departures  from  existing  arrange¬ 
ments.  Hitherto,  membership  in  the  League  of 
Nations  had  involved  membership  in  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Labor  Organization,  and  the  provisions  of 
the  ILO  Qmstitution  were  binding  on  the  League 
and  its  members  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
League’s  constitutional  arrangements.  This  sys¬ 
tem  was  not  taken  over  by  the  United  Nations. 
The  San  Francisco  Charter  provides  that  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  United  Nations  are  ipso  facto  parties 
to  the  statute  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice, 
but  does  not  provide  for  any  comparable  auto¬ 
matic  membership  in  the  International  Labor 

3.  The  three  parties  in  this  case  are  the  governments,  the 
employers’  organizations,  and  the  workers’  organizations  of 
the  countries  members  of  the  ILO. 
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Organization  or  in  any  of  the  other  specialized 
agencies.  It  will  thus  be  up  to  the  various  states, 
individually,  to  decide  if  they  will  stay  in  the 
ILO,  join  it  or  leave  it,  as  the  case  may  be.  As 
far  as  the  ILO  itself  is  concerned,  it  has  always 
aspired  to  universality  of  membership  and  has 
repeatedly  made  clear  its  desire  to  secure  full  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  Organization  of  all  states  which 
are  members  of  the  United  Nations.  The  decisions 
made  by  the  Paris  Conference — intended  as  they 
were  to  dissociate  ILO  membership  from  that  of 
the  League,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
hand  to  facilitate  acceptance  of  membership  in  the 
Organization  by  all  the  United  Nations — were  thus 
in  complete  harmony  with  previous  steps  taken 
by  the  Organization  at  its  1944  Philadelphia  Con¬ 
ference  and  elsewhere. 

A  first  amendment  to  Article  I  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  introduces  a  simplified  procedure  of  applica¬ 
tion  for  membership  for  the  benefit  of  those  of 
the  United  Nations  which  are  not  yet  members 
of  the  ILO,  such  as  the  U.S.S.R.  In  the  future, 
instead  of  being  composed  of  members  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  plus  any  non-member  state  de¬ 
ciding  to  join  the  Organization  of  its  own  will  (as 
the  United  States,  for  instance,  decided  to  do  in 
1934),  the  membership  of  the  Organization  will 
consist  of  those  states  which  were  members  of  the 
ILO  on  November  i,  1945,  and  such  other  states  as 
may  become  members  at  a  later  date.  In  this  way, 
mention  of  League  membership  disappears  entirely 
from  the  text. 

A  further  change  in  the  text  of  Article  I  permits 
any  one  of  the  United  Nations  to  become  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  ILO  simply  by  communicating  to  the 
Director  its  acceptance  of  the  obligations  contained 
in  the  Constitution.  Hitherto,  each  new  state- 
member  had  to  be  accepted  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  Conference.  By  the  new  arrangement,  an 
easy  path  of  entrance  into  the  Organization  is 
provided  for  the  few  United  Nations  which  are 
not  yet  ILO  members.  The  admission  of  countries 
not  belonging  to  the  United  Nations,  however,  will 
continue  to  depend  on  a  two-thirds  vote  of  ap¬ 
proval  by  the  Conference. 

NEW  PROCEDURE  FOR  AMENDMENTS 

Aware  that  international  affairs  are  moving  at 
an  increasingly  faster  pace,  the  Conference  also 
decided  to  make  changes  in  the  existing  ILO  Con¬ 
stitution  more  easy  in  the  future.  To  this  effect, 
it  adopted  a  new,  substantially  liberalized  pro¬ 
cedure  of  amendment.  Under  the  existing  system, 
ratification  by  three-quarters  of  the  members  of 
the  Organization,  including  all  the  states  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  League  Council,  is  required  to  vali- 
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date  any  amendment  to  the  ILO  Constitution. 
Under  the  new  procedure,  the  proportion  of  mem¬ 
bers  which  must  ratify  or  accept  an  amendment 
in  order  to  bring  it  into  force  has  been  reduced 
from  three-quarters  to  two-thirds.  This  new  pro¬ 
portion,  incidentally,  is  in  accordance  with  that 
provided  for  ratification  of  amendments  to  the 
United  Nations  Charter."* 

The  amendments  adopted  by  the  Conference  are 
not  to  go  into  force  immediately.  Their  acceptance 
is  still  governed  by  the  original  text  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  according  to  which  amendments  must  be 
ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  members  of  the 
Organization.  If  the  next  Conference,  scheduled 
to  meet  in  September  1946  at  Montreal,  is  to  be 
governed  by  the  new  rulings,  the  requisite  number 
of  ratifications  must  be  received  before  its  open¬ 
ing,  and  at  the  Paris  Conference  the  committee 
concerned  drew  the  attention  of  members  to  the 
importance  of  prompt  ratification  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  amendment  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
fuller  consideration  of  constitutional  questions  by 
the  next  session  of  the  Conference. 

Another  constitutional  tie  to  the  League  which 
must  be  severed  is  the  obligation  to  register  all 
instruments  of  ratification  of  ILO  conventions 
with  the  Secretary-General  of  the  League.  In  view 
of  the  quasi-impossibility  of  communicating  with 
Geneva  in  wartime,  the  Philadelphia  Conference 
adopted  emergency  arrangements  for  such  com¬ 
munications  by  instructing  the  ILO  Director  to 
preserve  them  as  depository.  The  Paris  Conference 
decided  that  these  arrangements  should  continue 
until  final  decision  has  been  made  on  discharge 
of  the  chancery  functions  entrusted  to  the  League 
Secretary-General.  It  is  believed  that  at  a  later 
stage,  when  a  special  service  on  treaty  ratification 
and  registration  is  set  up  at  the  Secretariat  of  the 
United  Nations,  registration  of  ratifications  of  ILO 
conventions  may  become  a  function  of  this  service. 

FINANCIAL  ARRANGEMENTS 

In  order  to  separate,  in  the  future,  ILO  finances 
from  those  of  the  League,  the  Paris  Conference 
also  adopted  an  amendment  dealing  with  financial 
arrangements.  So  far,  member-states  which  were 
members  of  the  League  of  Nations  paid  their 
contribution  directly  to  the  League.  The  new  text 
provides  that  expenses  in  the  future  will  be  paid 

4.  While  the  Conference  did  not  see  fit  to  give  any  member 
of  the  Organization  a  veto  on  the  entry  into  force  of  amend¬ 
ments,  such  as  is  provided  for  in  the  San  Francisco  Charter, 
it  nevertheless  adopted  the  view  that  any  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  should  command  the  full  support  of  a  majority 
of  the  major  industrial  powers.  The  amended  Article  provides 
that  the  two-thirds  vote  must  include  at  least  five  of  the  eight 
states  of  chief  industrial  importance. 


out  of  ILO  general  funds,  and  arrangements  for 
the  approval,  allocation  and  collection  of  the  ILO 
budget  shall  be  determined  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  Conference.  This  means  that  ILO  finances 
will  be  autonomous,  and  that  member-states  will 
pay  dues  directly  to  the  Organization  or,  if  an 
arrangement  to  this  effect  is  reached  with  the 
United  Nations,’  through  the  latter’s  supervisory 
committee  on  administrative  and  budgetary 
questions. 

LE.AGUE  PROPERTIES  AND  THE  ILO 

The  ILO  and  the  League  of  Nations  had  op¬ 
erated,  to  a  considerable  extent,  under  a  regime  of 
community  of  property.  The  dissolution  of  the  | 
League  thus  confronted  the  ILO  with  several  1 
complex  questions  with  regard  to  such  problems 
as  ownership  of  the  International  Labor  Office 
building  in  Geneva,  certain  proprietary  interests 
of  the  ILO  in  the  League  buildings  and  library, 
as  well  as  the  future  of  League  archives  concern¬ 
ing  the  ILO,  the  ILO  share  of  the  League  work¬ 
ing  capital  fund,  the  staff  pensions  fund,  etc. 
Most  of  these  questions  had  to  be  dealt  with  in 
the  course  of  winding  up  the  League,  and  it  was 
impossible  for  the  Conference  to  formulate  any  ■ 
recommendation  in  regard  to  them  in  Paris.  It  was 
therefore  decided  to  authorize  the  ILO  Govern-  | 
ing  Body  to  make  appropriate  arrangements  on  | 
these  matters  with  the  League  of  Nations  or  the 
United  Nations,  as  circumstances  required. 

Negotiations  on  these  problems  between  the 
United  Nations  and  the  ILO  started  in  the  fall  of 
1945.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Preparatory 
Commission  of  the  United  Nations,  sitting  in  f 
London,  made  public  a  report  on  the  functions,  | 
activities  and  assets  of  the  League.^  This  document  * 
suggested  the  appointment  by  the  Preparatory  | 
Commission  of  a  small  committee  to  enter  into  con-  I 

5.  Recommendation  VII  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  I 

United  Nations  explicitly  foresees  the  possibility  of  such  an  I 
arrangement.  Its  Section  Five  recommends  to  the  General  i 
Assembly  the  appointment  of  a  supervisory  committee  for  ad-  | 
ministrative  and  budgetary  questions  which  will,  among  other 
duties,  examine  on  behalf  of  the  General  Assembly  the  ad-  f 
ministrative  budgets  of  specialized  agencies  and  proposals  for  | 
financial  and  budgetary  arrangements  with  such  agencies.  Cf.  | 
Report  by  the  Executive  Committee  to  the  Preparatory  Com-  | 
mission  of  the  United  Nations  (London,  1945),  p.  13.  I 

6.  In  its  October  1945  report  to  the  Preparatory  Committee  I 
of  the  United  Nations,  the  Executive  Commission  recommended  | 
that  League  assets  and  liabilities  be  taken  over  in  toto,  an  | 
operation  which  should,  in  principle,  imply  neither  profit  nor  I 
loss  for  the  United  Nations.  The  League  is  believed  to  possess  * 
adequate  liquid  assets  and  investments  to  meet  its  liabilities. 

The  immediate  value  of  use  of  land  and  buildings,  furniture  I 
and  equipment  is  set  at  about  $9,000,000 — a  sum  which  in-  I 
dudes  the  ILO  building.  This  will  no  doubt  be  much  dimin-  | 
ished  by  the  decision  to  establish  the  seat  of  the  United  Nations  t 
outside  Geneva,  but  is  not  expected  to  entail  a  deficit  on  | 
liquidation.  I 
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P  tract  with  the  League  Supervisory  Committee  to 
I  discuss  the  transfer  measures  to  be  adopted.  It 
'  also  indicated  that  this  small  committee  might, 

I  when  necessary,  get  in  touch  with  ILO  representa¬ 
tives  on  all  matters  which  could  not  be  settled  di¬ 
rectly  with  the  League. 

future  action 

The  Paris  Conference  recognized  that  further 
amendments  to  the  ILO  Constitution  will  be  nec¬ 
essary  as  a  result  of  the  replacement  of  the  League 
by  the  United  Nations.  In  view  of  the  practical 
impossibility  of  dealing  with  these  during  the 
Gjnference,  whose  agenda  was  already  over¬ 
burdened,  it  was  decided  to  remit  all  constitutional 
questions  on  which  no  decision  was  made  in  the 
course  of  the  session  to  a  small  Working  Party 
of  twelve  members,  which  met  in  London  during 
the  first  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.^ 
Various  suggestions  for  reform  of  the  ILO  set-up 
were  presented  to,  or  discussed  by,  but  not  passed 
on,  by  the  Paris  Conference.  One  of  these  was 
a  proposal  submitted  by  the  Latin  American 
labor  delegates  regarding  the  composition  of  dele¬ 
gations  to  ILO  Conferences.  Stressing  the  impor¬ 
tant  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  world’s 
social  and  economic  structure  since  1919,  when 
the  ILO  Constitution  was  drawn  up,  and  especially 
I  the  creation  of  large  nationalized  industrial  under- 
S  takings,  this  proposal  advocated  a  revolutionary 
?  change  in  the  tripartite  structure  of  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  to  take  into  account  the  new  role  of  the  state 
in  the  production  and  distribution  of  goods.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  proposal,  there  would  be  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  instead  of  two  government  delegates,  one 
i  employers’  and  one  workers’  delegate:  (a)  two 
government  delegates,  one  representing  national- 
}  ized  undertakings  and  state  economic  institutions 
of  different  kinds,  on  the  understanding  that,  if 
no  such  institution  exists,  the  two  government  dele¬ 
gates  would  represent  the  general  policy  of  the 
state,  as  at  present;  (b)  one  employers’  delegate 
I  representing  private  undertakings;  and  (c)  two 
I  workers’  delegates,  one  of  whom  would  be  a  rep- 
f  resentative  of  the  national  central  trade  union 
f  organization,  while  the  other  would  be  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  same  national  central  organization 
but  would  belong  to  a  state  economic  undertak¬ 
ing,  where  such  undertakings  exist.  In  countries 
where  there  are  no  private  undertakings  (such 

'  7-  As  is  standard  ILO  practice,  this  meeting  was  tripartite  in 

!  character.  It  comprised  six  government  representatives  (United 

I  States,  United  Kingdom,  France,  Cuba,  South  Africa  and 

China),  three  employers’  representatives,  and  three  workers’ 
representatives.  For  its  conclusions,  see  Report  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  Delegation  on  Constitutional  Questions  (Montreal,  Inter¬ 
national  Labor  Office,  1946),  which  will  be  submitted  for  final 
decision  to  the  1946  Conference. 


as  the  U.S.S.R.),  there  would  be  one  delegate  rep¬ 
resenting  state  undertakings  and  two  government 
delegates  in  addition  to  the  two  workers’  delegates 
appointed  as  specified  above.  The  proposal  was 
obviously  intended,  among  other  purposes,  to  pave 
the  way  for  affiliation  of  the  U.S.S.R.  with  a  re¬ 
formed  ILO. 

Another,  similar,  proposal  was  put  forward  by 
the  representative  of  the  Belgian  government.  It 
suggested  that  the  delegates  to  the  International  La- 
lx)r  Conference  be  in  the  proportion  of  2:2:2,  and 
also  sought  to  take  into  account  a  country’s  eco¬ 
nomic  structure.  If  a  country  is  entirely  socialized, 
then  the  two  employers’  delegates  would  be  man¬ 
agers  of  socialized  undertakings.  If  it  is  partly  so¬ 
cialized,  one  of  the  employers’  delegates  would  be 
selected  in  agreement  with  the  most  representative 
organization  of  employers  in  the  uncontrolled  and 
the  other  from  the  controlled  sector  of  industry'. 
If  a  country  has  no  socialized  undertakings,  the 
two  delegates  would  be  private  employers  in  the 
traditional  sense.  The  two  workers’  delegates 
would  represent  not  only  the  most  important  trade 
union  organization,  as  at  present,  but  also  the 
second  most  important  (in  the  case  of  the  United 
States,  for  instance,  the  AFL  and  the  CIO  would 
both  be  represented  by  a  full  delegate). 

Other  proposals  dealt  with  various  reforms  in¬ 
tended  to  assure  a  greater  practical  value  than  hith¬ 
erto  to  the  conventions  adopted  by  the  ILO  (Don- 
ferences  by  prodding  their  ratification  and,  once 
ratified,  by  introducing  efficient  control  of  their 
application. 

All  suggestions  were  passed  on  to  the  Working 
Party  for  study  and  recommendation.® 

THE  ILO  AND  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

The  San  Francisco  Charter  contains  various  pro¬ 
visions  of  interest  to  the  different  international  or¬ 
ganizations  already  in  existence.  Of  the  two  official 
agencies  most  directly  connected  with  the  League 
of  Nations — the  International  Labor  Office  and  the 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice — only 
the  latter  (or,  more  exactly,  its  successor)  re¬ 
ceived  full  “citizenship”  in  the  new  world  or¬ 
ganization.  While  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  provides  that  all  members  of  the  United 
Nations  shall  belong  to  the  new  International 
(Dourt  of  Justice,  it  does  not  set  up  a  compa¬ 
rable  rule  regarding  the  International  Labor  Or¬ 
ganization.  This  fact  placed  the  ILO  in  the 
category  of  the  “specialized  agencies”  mentioned 

8.  During  its  January  session  in  London  the  Working  Party 
expressed  itself  against  these  suggestions,  and  decided  to  rec¬ 
ommend  to  the  Conference  maintenance  of  the  present  system 
of  representation.  The  question  will  presumably  be  taken  up 
again  at  the  Montreal  Conference. 
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in  Article  57  of  the  Charter,’  and  entailed  that  the 
relationship  between  the  United  Nations  and  the 
ILO  would  be  determined  at  a  later  stage  by  a 
special  agreement  to  be  entered  into  by  the  two 
agencies,  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  to  go  into  force  after  approval  by  the  General 
Assembly. 

In  view  of  the  similarity  of  general  purposes, 
it  was  not  expected  that  agreement  would  prove 
difficult.  The  ILO’s  basic  objective  is  to  contribute 
to  the  establishment  of  universal  peace  by  laying 
the  foundations  for  such  a  peace  in  social  justice, 
and  eliminating  conditions  of  labor  which  repre¬ 
sent  “an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  other  nations  which 
desire  to  improve  the  conditions  of  their  own  coun¬ 
tries.”  The  ILO,  for  its  part,  has  always  expressed 
its  desire  to  cooperate  closely  with  whatever  new 
world  organization  came  out  of  World  War  II. 
This  determination  was  expressly  stated  at  the 
1944  ILO  Conference.'®  Moreover,  in  January  1945 
the  Governing  Body  expressly  affirmed  the  ILO’s 
desire  to  be  associated  with  the  new  international 
organization  then  contemplated. 

Pending  the  opening  of  negotiations,  the  only 
action  the  Paris  Qinference  took  was  the  adoption 
•of  a  resolution  stressing  its  desire  for  a  mutual 
agreement  with  the  United  Nations,  and  author¬ 
izing  the  ILO  Governing  Body,  subject  to  ap¬ 
proval  by  the  International  Labor  Conference,  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  the  United  Nations 
authorities  which  would  permit  the  ILO  to  coop¬ 
erate  with  the  latter  for  attainment  of  their  ends. 

RELATIONS  WITH  OTHER  INTERNATIONAL  BODIES 

The  Philadelphia  Conference  of  April-May  1944 
had  already  adopted  a  resolution  on  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  ILO  and  other  international 
agencies.  This  resolution  provided  that,  in  addition 
to  negotiating  with  the  appropriate  international 
authorities  regarding  the  ILO’s  place  in  the  new 
framework  of  international  organization,  the  Or¬ 
ganization  would  take  appropriate  steps  to  assure 
close  collaboration  and  a  full  exchange  of  infor¬ 
mation  between  the  ILO  and  other  public  inter¬ 
national  organizations  for  the  promotion  of  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  well-being  on  mutually  agreeable 
conditions.  Among  the  measures  suggested  for 

9.  This  Article  provides  that  the  various  specialized  agencies, 
established  by  intergovernmental  agreement  and  having  wide 
international  responsibilities  in  their  field,  shall  be  brought  into 
relationship  with  the  United  Nations  through  the  latter’s  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Council.  For  complete  text  of  the  Charter,  see 
Vera  Micheles  Dean,  “The  San  Francisco  Conference,”  Foreign 
Policy  Reports,  July  15,  1945,  p.  126. 

10.  For  text,  see  Declaration  of  Philadelphia  (Montreal,  Inter¬ 
national  Labor  Office,  1944). 


this  purpose  were:  (a)  exchange  of  information, 
views,  reports,  studies  and  other  documents;  (b) 
exchange  of  representatives  without  vote  at  meet¬ 
ings  convened  by  the  ILO  and  other  organizations; 

(c)  creation  and  maintenance  of  such  joint  com¬ 
mittees  as  may  facilitate  effective  cooperation. 

The  Paris  Conference  considered  it  unnecessary 
to  elaborate  on  this  resolution,  and  adopted  a  text 
which  simply  restated  the  wish  for  close  coopera-  i 
tion  and  a  full  exchange  of  information  between  1 
the  ILO  and  other  public  international  organiza-  t 
tions  already  expressed  in  1944,  and  renewed  the  * 
request  that  the  ILO  take  all  appropriate  steps  to  f 
develop  such  collaboration." 

LOOKING  TO  THE  FUTURE  j 

Besides  the  problems  listed  above,  the  agenda  of  ' 
the  Paris  Conference  contained  several  problems  [ 
closely  related  to  the  greatest  and  most  difficult  task  | 
of  the  post-war  world,  those  created  by  reconstruc¬ 
tion  and  reconversion  in  such  fields  as:  full  employ-  | 
ment  of  labor;  working  conditions  in  colonial  (dc-  | 
pendent)  territories;  the  welfare  of  children  and  j 
young  workers;  as  well  as  routine  items,  such  as  ' 
the  discussion  of  the  Director’s  yearly  report  on  the  | 
work  and  activity  of  the  ILO — which  this  time  cen-  l 
tered  on  social  problems  of  the  immediate  post-war  [ 
period  with  special  reference  to  Europe,  and  on 
the  future  policy  of  the  ILO;  progress  in  the  ap-  i 
plication  of  International  Labor  Conventions,  etc. 

FULL  EMPLOYMENT 

The  committee  set  up  by  the  Paris  Conference 
to  study  the  problem  of  maintenance  of  high  levels 
of  employment  during  the  period  of  industrial  re-  ; 
habilitation  and  reconversion  (hereafter  referred  ’ 
to  as  the  Employment  Committee)  was  the  largest  i 
one.  It  compris^  64  members,  of  which  32  were  * 
government  representatives,  16  employers’  and  16 
workers’  representatives. 

The  Employment  Committee  considered  the 
achievement  and  maintenance  of  full  employment 
as  probably  the  most  important  social  prr’  :ms  of  * 
the  post-war  period.  The  objective  of  ^  '  iploy-  I 
ment  is  set  forth  both  in  the  Charter  01  tnc  United  | 
Nations  and  in  the  Philadelphia  Declaration 
adopted  by  the  1944  Cxinference.  Broadly  speaking, 
the  Committee’s  task  was  to  find  ways  and  means  | 
to  implement  this  objective  through  international 
action.  | 

II.  In  fact,  such  collaboration,  whenever  advisable  and  pos¬ 
sible,  is  already  the  rule.  At  the  Paris  Conference  itself,  four 
international  organizations — UNRRA,  ECITO  (European  Con¬ 
sultative  Inland  Transport  Organization),  the  Intergovernmental 
Refugee  Commission,  and  the  Conference  of  Allied  Ministers  v 
of  Education — were  represented  by  observers. 
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Conscious  o£  the  difficulty  and  extremely  wide 
scope  of  the  problem,  the  ILO  Governing  Body 
wisely  limited  the  question  submitted  to  the  Paris 
Conference  to  the  period  of  industrial  rehabilita- 

Ition  and  reconversion.  The  Committee  thus  did  not 
have  to  deal  with  the  more  far-reaching  question  of 
long-term  full  employment  policy.  In  its  final  re¬ 
port  to  the  Conference,  the  Committee  recognized 
that  conditions  at  the  present  time  are  abnormal, 
and  in  many  countries  call  for  special  action  very 
different  from  what  would  be  needed  in  the  long 

I  run.  With  these  reservations,  the  Committee  ap¬ 
plied  itself  to  drafting  a  resolution  on  economic 
policy  for  the  maintenance  of  full  employment.^^ 
The  general  philosophy  of  the  Committee’s 
thinking  is  summarized  in  the  following  terms: 
;  “It  is  generally  agreed  that  full  employment  de- 

I  pends  on  the  maintenance  of  a  high  level  of  ex- 

I  penditure,  the  main  components  of  which  are 

I  private  and  public  investments,  private  consump- 

I  tion,  current  expenditures  by  Governments  and 

I  expenditure  (by  citizens  of  other  states)  on  ex- 

!  ports.  The  object  of  economic  policy  must,  there- 

1  fore,  be  to  stabilize  total  expenditure  as  far  as  pos- 

i  sible  at  a  level  ensuring  full  employment.  In  the 

'  transition  period,  however,  there  is  a  danger  in 

f  many  countries  not  that  total  expenditure  will 

t  be  too  low,  but  that  it  will  be  too  high  in  relation 

f  to  the  total  supply  of  goods,  with  a  consequent 

:■  danger  of  inflation.  Consequently,  pxjlicy  must  be 

I  directed  on  the  one  hand  to  increasing  the  supply 

of  goods  and  services  and  to  promoting  their  ex¬ 
port  from  countries  which  need  them,  especially 
the  devastated  countries,  and  on  the  other  hand 
to  maintaining  controls  as  long  as  the  shortage 
persists.” 

Some  members  of  the  Committee  pointed  out 
I  the  possibility,  at  the  same  time  that,  once  the 
s  inflationary  danger  has  passed  (and  this  may  be  at 
\  a  very  early  date  in  certain  countries),  the  prob¬ 
lem  will  be  one  of  maintaining  an  adequate  level 
V  of  demand  for  goods  and  services  and,  consequent- 
5  ly,  of  employment.  The  final  text  of  the  Com- 
^  mittee’s  Resolution  contained  proposals  to  meet 
I  this  situation.'^ 

WELFARE  OF  CHILDREN  AND  YOUNG  WORKERS 

.  Four  texts  had  been  prepared  by  the  ILO  for 
_  consideration  by  the  Committee  on  the  Protection 
\ 

^  12.  For  text  of  this  resolution,  see  Internationa!  Labor  Coa- 

.  ference,  Provisional  Record,  Paris,  No.  26,  November  2,  1945, 
I  P.  I. 

13'  The  Conference  rejected  a  proposal  of  the  Greek  govern¬ 
ment  delegate  that  a  paragraph  be  added  stressing  the  need  to 
reach  not  only  a  financial  but  an  economic  equilibrium  by  way 
of  regulating  international  trade  and  economic  competition  in 
the  future. 


of  Children  and  Young  Workers,  composed  of 
56  delegates  (24  government  members,  16  em¬ 
ployers’  and  16  workers’  members).  Two  consisted 
of  lists  of  points  on  two  special  questions — medical 
examination  for  fitness  for  employment  of  young 
workers,  and  restriction  of  night  work  of  children 
and  young  persons  in  non-industrial  occupations — 
which  had  been  placed  on  the  agenda  of  the  1946 
Conference  as  a  “first  discussion”  topic,  to  precede 
the  preparation  of  an  international  Draft  (inven¬ 
tion  to  be  adopted  by  a  forthcoming  Conference, 
according  to  ILO  procedure  of  double  discussion.^^ 

The  other  two  were  drafts  for  resolutions  of 
wider  scope,  which  the  Conference  could  adopt 
immediately  (resolutions  are  not  submitted  to  the 
“double-discussion”  procedure),  concerning  the  ex¬ 
tension  to  agriculture  of  medical  examination  of 
children  and  young  persons  for  employment;  and 
the  revision  of  the  1919  convention  on  night  work 
of  young  persons.*’ 

DEPENDENT  TERRITORIES 

The  1944  Philadelphia  Conference  had  adopted 
a  recommendation  concerning  minimum  standards 
of  social  policy  in  dependent  territories.  The 
Committee  on  Social  Policy  in  Dependent  Terri¬ 
tories  of  the  Paris  Conference  (composed  of  15 
government  members,  10  employers’  and  10  work¬ 
ers’  members)  confirmed  these  standards,  but  de¬ 
cided  to  supplement  them  by  others  which  were 
listed  in  detail  and  made  the  subject  of  a  new 
recommendation.  These  complementary  standards 
dealt  with  wages,  labor  aspects  of  land  policies, 
conciliation,  health  and  safety,  etc.  As  was  done 
with  the  previous  recommendation,  the  new  one 
will  be  sent  to  the  member  governments  con¬ 
cerned,  with  the  request  that  all  steps  within  their 
power  be  taken  to  secure  effective  application  in 
each  dependent  territory  of  at  least  the  minimum 
standards  set  forth  in  the  recommendation. 

APPLICATION  OF  CONVENTIONS 

The  establishment  of  international  labor  con¬ 
ventions  is  one  of  the  essential  tasks  of  the  ILO. 
To  supervise  this  work,  the  ILO  Constitution  estab- 

14.  In  1927  the  Conference  began  to  work  on  what  has  been 
known  as  the  “double-discussion”  procedure.  First,  there  u 
general  discussion,  on  the  basis  of  which  the  Conference  de¬ 
cides  by  a  two-thirds  majority  whether  to  refer  the  matter  to 
the  following  session.  General  principles  having  thus  been 
agreed  on,  the  second  session  is  able  to  get  down  to  the  job 
of  drafting  Conventions  or  Recommendations.  The  method  had 
the  disadvantage  of  being  rather  slow,  and  some  modifications 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time.  In  this  connection,  see 
The  International  Labour  Organization  (London,  Fabian  Pub¬ 
lications,  1944),  Research  Series,  No.  82,  p.  12. 

15.  For  text  of  this  and  the  other  Conventions  adopted  by 
the  ILO  since  its  creation,  see  TAe  International  Labor  Code 
(Montreal,  International  Labor  Office,  1941). 
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lished  from  the  very  beginning  a  special  Qjmmit- 
tee  on  the  Application  of  Conventions,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  examine  every  year,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  general  International  Labor  Conference,  the 
progress  made  in  this  field.  This  Committee  is 
assisted  by  a  special  Committee  of  Experts  on  the 
Application  of  Conventions,  which  previous  to 
the  Conference  examines  the  reports  sent  in  by  the 
governments  of  the  member-states  regarding  the 
application,  during  the  previous  year,  of  each  of 
the  conventions  ratified  by  them.  These  commit¬ 
tees  represent,  within  the  framework  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  the  only  bodies  in  a  position  to  draw  up 
what  may  be  called  the  legislative  balance  sheet  of 
the  Organization. 

The  system  functioned  well  until  1939,  with 
most  member-states  reporting  regularly.  The  war, 
however,  practically  destroyed  it.  Under  the  stress 
of  the  emergency,  most  of  the  belligerent  member- 
states  introduced  overnight  in  their  labor  legisla¬ 
tion  force  majeure  changes  which  in  general  were 
contrary  to  the  obligations  undertaken  when  they 
ratified  ILO  conventions.  The  Paris  session  of 
the  Committee  therefore  had  to  take  up  its  work 
from  where  it  left  off  six  years  before.*^ 

The  Committee  of  Experts  was  reconstituted 
and  met  in  London  in  July  1945.  After  examining 
the  situation,  it  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
“impossible  to  portray  adequately  the  dislocating 
effect  of  the  abnormal  conditions  created  by  the 
war  for  all  countries  upon  their  ability  to  fulfil 
their  obligations  under  Labor  Conventions,  and 
that  therefore,  a  detailed  examination  of  applica¬ 
tion  convention  by  convention,  and  country  by 
country,  should  be  postponed  until  next  year.” 
The  Paris  Conference  Committee  shared  this  view 
and  decided  to  postpone  until  1946  detailed  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  reports. 

It  also  adopted  a  resolution  intended  to  speed 
up  ratifications  of  ILO  conventions  by  proposing 
to  introduce  in  the  constitution  the  obligation  that 
all  member-states  must  submit  reports  not  only 
on  the  action  taken  in  regard  to  the  conventions 
they  have  ratified,  but  must  also  give  periodically 
the  reasons  for  non-ratification  of  other  conven¬ 
tions  adopted  by  the  ILO  Conference. 

The  same  resolution  suggests  new  measures  to 
make  application  of  the  convention  possible  in 
federated  states  like  the  United  States  or  Canada, 
where  the  power  of  the  central  authorities  is  lim- 

16.  Only  a  limited  number  of  annual  reports  were  received 
between  1939  and  1944.  For  the  1944-45  period,  however, 
gratifying  progress  was  made.  Out  of  a  total  of  583  reports 
requested  Ootal  number  of  Conventions  in  force  multiplied  by 
number  of  states  having  ratified  them),  314  had  been  received 
at  the  time  of  the  Paris  Conference. 


ited  in  this  respect,  the  competent  legislatures  be¬ 
ing  those  of  the  federated  states  or  provinces.  In 
such  cases,  the  Committee  suggested  that  where 
necessary  the  governments  of  the  federal  states 
should  make  (subject  to  the  concurrence  of  the 
state  or  federal  government  concerned)  effective 
arrangements  for  reference  of  conventions  to  the 
latter,  with  a  view  to  appropriate  action.  The  cen¬ 
tral  government  would  then  be  requested  to  report 
regularly  to  the  ILO  Director  on  the  action  taken 
by  the  federated  states  or  provinces. 

Final  action  of  these  suggestions  was  deferred, 
however,  to  the  Montreal  Conference. 

attitude  toward  ARGENTINA 

Examination  of  delegates’  credentials,  a  routine 
item  of  procedure  in  all  international  gatherings, 
rarely  gives  rise  to  long  discussions.  At  the  Paris  | 
Conference,  however,  the  credentials  of  one  dele-  ! 
gate,  at  least — the  Argentine  workers’  delegate—  [ 
was  the  subject  of  explosive  speeches  and  violent  | 
protests  on  the  part  of  a  substantial  number  of  T 
representatives.  Delegates’  credentials  (which  arc  ) 
normally  in  the  form  of  a  special  instrument  of  I 
appointment  signed  by  an  official  of  the  highest  I 
rank)‘^  must,  according  to  the  ILO  Constitution,  " 
be  submitted  to  the  Conference  for  scrutiny  and 
approval.  By  two-thirds  of  the  votes  cast  by  the  t 
delegates  present,  the  Conference  may  refuse  to  | 
admit  any  delegate  or  adviser  whom  it  deems  not  1 
to  have  been  nominated  in  accordance  with  Ar¬ 
ticle  3  of  the  Constitution,  which  provides  that 
“the  Members  undertake  to  nominate  non-Gov- 
ernment  delegates  and  advisers  chosen  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  industrial  organizations,  if  such 
organizations  exist,  which  are  most  representative 
of  employees  or  workpeople,  as  the  case  may  be,  ? 
in  their  respective  countries.”*® 

In  the  past,  the  appointment  of  workers’  dele-  I 
gates  by  totalitarian  countries  had  been  repeatedly  i 
challenged  by  the  workers’  group  of  the  Confer-  | 
ence,  on  the  logical  ground  that  since  freedom  of  L 
association  did  not  exist  in  those  countries,  there  I 
was  no  organization  really  representative  of  work-  * 
ers.  Up  to  the  Paris  session,  however,  the  Con- 

17.  In  actual  practice,  however,  this  diplomatic  procedure  ii 
not  strictly  followed  by  the  ILO  Conferences,  which  have  al¬ 
ways  considered  an  official  letter  or  telegram  as  satisfactory. 

18.  This  clause,  drafted  in  1919,  before  the  coming  into  ex¬ 
istence  of  corporative  states  and  their  “labor”  organizations, 
has  frequently  given  rise  to  difficulties  of  interpretation.  In 
1922  the  ILO  asked  the  Permanent  Court  for  International 
Justice  for  an  interpretation  of  this  clause.  The  Court  held  that  ■ 
each  government  must  try  to  obtain  a  nomination  agreed  on  I 
by  all  the  most  representative  organizations  of  employers  or  I 
workers.  If  it  fails  to  do  this,  it  must  reach  whatever  agree-  I 
ment  seems  most  appropriate  to  secure  adequate  representation,  I 
subject,  of  course,  to  the  Conference’s  right  of  challenge. 
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ference  as  a  whole  had  never  refused  to  accept 
a  delegate,  in  spite  of  repeated  protests  by  the 
workers’  group.  It  was  left  to  the  Paris  Conference, 
for  the  first  time,  to  reject  the  credentials  of  a 
delegate. 

j  I’he  credentials  of  the  workers’  delegates  from 
three  countries — Argentina,  Iran  and  Ireland  — 
were  protested  by  workers’  delegates  or  organiza¬ 
tions  at  Paris.  These  protests  were  submitted  to 
the  Credentials  Committee  of  the  Conference,  in 
which  the  three  groups  are  represented. 

In  the  case  of  Ireland,  the  government  of  that 
country  had  elected  as  workers’  delegate  and  ad¬ 
viser  two  members  of  the  newly  formed  “Congress 
of  Irish  Unions.”  The  representatives  of  the  older 
Irish  Trade  Unions  Central  Organization — the 
Irish  Trade  Union  Congress — protested  against  this 

[choice,  claiming  to  represent  a  larger  number  of 
Irish  workers.  The  protest  was  backed,  inciden¬ 
tally,  by  the  British  Trade  Union  Congress. 

After  examining  the  arguments  submitted  by 
both  groups,  the  Credentials  Committee  rejected 

ithe  protest  and  recognized  the  workers’  delegate 
credentials,  while  expressing  the  hope  that  “the 
Irish  Government  should  endeavor  to  secure  ac¬ 
cord  between  these  two  organizations,  which  ap- 

Ipear  to  be  of  approximately  equal  strength  in  rep¬ 
resenting  the  interests  of  the  Irish  workers.” 

The  objection  against  the  credentials  of  the 
I  workers’  delegate  of  Iran  was  lodged  by  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Council  of  the  Federated  Trade  Unions  of 
L  Iranian  Workers.  In  their  note  of  protest,  the 

^  representatives  of  this  group  declared  that  the 

[  Iranian  government  did  not  consult  them  and  that 
only  three,  less  irnportant,  organizations  tcx)k  part 
!  in  the  appointment  of  the  workers’  delegate,  at  a 
^  meeting  held  in  Paris.’’ 

The  Credentials  Committee — consisting  of  one 
government  delegate,  one  workers’  delegate,  and 
t  one  employers’  delegate — while  declaring  it  was 
“not  absolutely  certain  that,  morally  speaking,  the 

19.  From  the  documentation  submitted  to  the  Conference,  it 
appears  that  there  are  four  trade  union  organizations  in  Iran 
which  can  be  regarded  as  being  of  some  importance.  These 
organizations,  which  apparently  have  widely  varying  political 
tendencies,  are:  (a)  the  Central  Council  of  Federated  Trade 
5  Unions  of  Iranian  Workers — the  only  organization  of  a  na- 
p  tional  character  which  has  secured  official  recognition,  so  far, 
}  by  the  new  World  Trade  Union  Federation — with  200,000 
j  members;  (b)  the  Central  Council  of  Workers  and  Agricul¬ 
tural  Workers  of  Iran,  with  153,000  members;  (c)  the  Trade 
Union  of  Workers  and  Handicrafters  of  Iran,  with  35,000 
r  members;  and  (d)  the  Trade  Union  of  Workers  and  Peasants, 
I  with  10,000  members.  It  must  be  remarked  in  this  connec- 

I  bon,  however,  that  trade  union  organization  in  Iran  is  still 

very  rudimentary,  and  the  unorganized  masses  of  the  peasantry 
continue  to  be  paid  in  kind.  It  is  stated,  moreover,  that  trade 
union  organization  is  not  permitted  in  the  most  important 
I  industry — oil — which  employs  40,000  manual  and  non-manual 
i  workers. 
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Workers’  delegate  and  advisers  of  Iran  are  really 
qualified  effectively  to  represent  the  Workers  of 
that  country,”  diplomatically  decided  nevertheless 
that  “the  information  at  their  disposal  was  not 
sufficient  to  enable  it  to  propose  that  the  Confer¬ 
ence  should  refuse  to  admit  the  Iranian  Workers’ 
delegate  and  advisers.” 

The  one  really  important  protest  was  that  lodged 
against  the  workers’  delegate  of  Argentina  and 
his  adviser.  Presented  by  three  previous  members 
of  the  former  General  Confederation  of  Argen¬ 
tine  Workers — now  under  government  control — it 
was  backed  by  the  entire  workers’  group  of  the 
Conference.^® 

The  Credentials  Committee,  after  hearing  the 
Argentine  government  and  workers’  delegates,  and 
basing  its  decision  also  on  the  information  before 
it,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Argentine 
workers’  delegate  and  adviser  “were  not  appointed 
under  those  conditions  of  liberty  which  are  pre¬ 
sumed  by  Article  3  of  the  ILO  Constitution,  and, 
consequently,  that  they  cannot  be  considered  as 
representatives  chosen  without  any  compulsion  by 
workers’  organizations  enjoying  freedom  of  asso¬ 
ciation.”^’ 

Amid  great  expectation,  the  report  of  the  Cre¬ 
dentials  Committee  was  submitted  to  the  plenary 
session  of  the  Conference  on  November  3.  The 
opinion  of  the  workers’  delegates  was  unanimous 
on  the  rejection  of  the  Argentine  workers’  dele¬ 
gate  credentials,  but  they  represented  only  some 
25  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  delegates.  How 
would  the  government  group  (50  per  cent)  and 

20.  Argentina’s  most  representative  organization  of  workers, 
the  General  Confederation  of  Labor,  was  forcibly  dissolved  by 
the  government  on  July  10,  1943,  on  the  pretext  that  it  was 
Communist  in  character.  According  to  the  documentation  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Paris  Conference,  various  affiliated  unions  were 
at  once  suppressed,  their  furniture  and  records  confiscated,  their 
funds  blocked,  and  the  labor  press  compelled  to  praise  the 
dictatorship.  At  the  same  time,  the  leaders  were  subjected  to 
persecution  and  imprisonment,  their  correspondence  confis¬ 
cated,  etc.  This  was  followed  by  the  establishment  of  official 
unions.  The  formerly  free  General  Confederation  of  Labor 
became  a  government  agency,  placed  under  the  direct  control 
of  Colonel  Peron,  who  was  both  Minister  of  War  and  Minister 
of  Labor.  The  labor  representatives  of  Argentina  at  the  Con¬ 
ference  were  designated  by  this  official  central  organization, 
which  is  naturally  opposed  by  workers’  organizations  of  free 
countries. 

21.  The  Committee’s  conclusions  represent  a  veritable  indict¬ 
ment  of  the  present  Argentine  government’s  attitude  as  re¬ 
gards  suppression  of  civil  liberties.  The  essential  part  reads 
as  follows:  “The  government  which  at  present  is  in  power  in 
the  Argentine  Republic  is  a  de  facto  Government  which  has 
established  a  state  of  siege  in  the  country.  ...  It  has  employed 
methods  which  included  the  suppression  of  essential  civil 
liberties  and  rights  which  are  incorporated  in  the  I.L.O.  Con¬ 
stitution  ...  for  example,  the  government  has  deprived  the 
trade  unions  of  their  freedom  of  action  and  even  of  their 
leaders.  .  .  .  Workers’  organizations  do  not  enjoy  freedom  of 
association,  freedom  of  action,  or  freedom  of  speech,  which 
are  considered  essential  by  the  I.L.O.  Constitution  and  the 
Philadelphia  Declaration.  .  .  .’’ 
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the  employers’  group  (25  per  cent)  react  to  the 
proposal?  To  the  surprise  of  many,  the  plenary 
session  adopted  the  conclusions  of  its  Credentials 
Committee.  Thus,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history, 
an  ILO  Conference  publicly  excluded  a  delegate 
from  its  midst.  It  is  significant  of  the  evolution 
which  has  taken  place  since  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  II  that  what  it  had  never  dared  to  do  before, 
in  conditions  at  least  equal  to  those  of  today’s 
Argentina,  it  did  in  1945. 

There  has  been  no  open  reaction  to  this  decision 
so  far  on  the  part  of  the  Argentine  government. 
The  credentials  of  the  Argentine  government  rep¬ 
resentatives,  it  is  true,  were  not  challenged.  In  the 
same  plenary  sitting  one  of  the  workers’  delegates^^ 
publicly  expressed  regret  for  the  “mistake  made  at 
San  Francisco  in  admitting  Argentina  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  United  Nations.” 

NEW  MEMBER  STATES 

The  ILO  has  shown  remarkable  vitality  during 
the  difficult  war  years.  Its  membership  was  only 
moderately  depleted  by  the  events  of  the  last  six 
years,  and  many  a  state  over-run  by  the  Nazi 
military  machine  has  been  able  to  maintain  its 
membership  in  the  Organization  through  its 
government-in-exile.  At  the  time  of  the  opening 
of  the  Paris  Conference,  fifty  states  were  members 
of  the  Organization.^*  During  its  session,  one  state, 
Iceland,  was  admitted  to  membership  for  the  first 
time,  and  two  former  member  states,  Guatemala 
and  Italy,  were  re-admitted. 

The  Parliament  of  the  new  Republic  of  Iceland, 
following  its  proclamation  of  independence  in 
June  1944,  passed  on  December  7  a  resolution  au¬ 
thorizing  the  government  to  apply  for  member¬ 
ship  in  the  ILO.  Application  was  sent  on  Febru¬ 
ary  26,  1945.  In  accordance  with  the  procedure  for 
admission  of  new  members,  the  formal  decision 
on  such  admission  was  taken  at  the  next  ordinary 
session  of  the  Conference,  which  in  this  case  was 
the  Paris  one. 

Both  Italy  and  Guatemala  had  resigned  from 

22.  Mr.  V.  Lombardo  Tolcdano,  President  of  the  Latin 
American  Workers  Confederation  and  Mexican  workers’  dele¬ 
gate,  himself  the  workers’  member  of  the  Credentials  Com¬ 
mittee. 

23.  The  list  of  states  is  as  follows:  Abyssinia,  Afghanistan, 
Albania,  Argentina,  Australia,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Bolivia,  Bul¬ 
garia,  Canada,  Chile,  China,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador, 
Egypt,  Finland,  France,  Greece,  Haiti,  Hungary,  India,  Iran, 
Iraq,  Ireland,  Liberia,  Luxemburg,  Mexico,  the  Netherlands, 
Norway,  New  Zealand,  Panama,  Peru,  Poland,  Portugal,  Ru¬ 
mania,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  TTiailand,  Turkey,  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States,  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
Uruguay,  Venezuela  and  Yugoslavia.  On  the  other  hand, 
Austria,  E.stonia,  Germany,  Japan,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Nicaragua, 
Rumania,  Spain  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  which  had  been  members  of 
the  Organization  in  the  past,  no  more  belong  to  it. 


membership  in  the  ILO  under  their  past  dicta¬ 
torial  regimes.  The  post-fascist  government  of 
Italy  had  already  requested  re-admission  on 
March  21,  1944,  shortly  before  the  ILO  Philadel¬ 
phia  Conference,  but  the  Governing  Body  of 
the  ILO,  in  view  of  the  military  and  political  sit¬ 
uation  then  prevailing,  adjourned  consideration  of 
the  matter  until  a  later  session.  The  Italian  govern¬ 
ment  renewed  its  request  on  October  14,  1944,  and 
the  Governing  Body  decided  to  submit  Italy’s 
request  to  the  Paris  session  of  the  Conference,  ex¬ 
pressing  the  hope  that  the  application  would  be 
favorably  considered.  At  the  Conference,  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  new  Italian  government  for¬ 
mally  recognized  that  the  obligations  resulting 
from  Conventions  ratified  prior  to  its  withdrawal  , 
from  the  ILO  under  the  Fascist  regime  continued 
to  be  binding. 

Finally,  the  Lebanese  Republic,  which  was  rep- 
re.sented  at  the  Conference  by  observers,  expressd 
its  desire  to  join  the  Organization.  Its  formal  ad¬ 
mission  may  be  granted  at  the  1946  session  if  the 
necessary  steps  are  taken  in  the  meantime  by  the 
Lebanese  government. 

UN-ILO  AGREEMENT 

On  May  30,  1946,  five  days  after  the  opening  of  i 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  UN,  Sir  A. 
Rama.swami  Mudaliar  of  India,  president  of  the 
Council,  and  Guildhaume  Myrddin  Evans,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Governing  Body  of  the  ILO,  signed  a 
draft  agreement  negotiated  by  committees  of  the 
two  international  bodies  which  will  bring  the  ILO 
into  relationship  with  the  United  Nations  as  a 
specialized  agency.^"*  Once  this  draft  has  been  ap-  | 
proved  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  it  will  | 
be  presented  for  action  to  the  United  Nations  Gen-  fc 
eral  Assembly  at  its  September  session  in  New 
York,  and  to  a  meeting  of  the  ILO  Governing  ^ 
Body  in  Montreal  the  same  month. 

The  agreement  does  not  obligate  Russia  (which  ' 
had  been  a  member  of  the  ILO  before  its  ejection 
from  the  League  of  Nations  as  a  result  of  the  p 
Russo-Finnish  war)  to  become  again  a  member  of  ^ 
the  ILO;  and  it  was  reported  that  the  Russian  i 
member  of  the  United  Nations  negotiating  com¬ 
mittee  had  offered  no  opposition  during  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  draft  agreement.  One  of  the  most  j 
controversial  issues  concerning  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  ILO  and  the  UN  thus  appears  to  have 
been  peaceably  settled. 

No  changes  are  made  by  the  agreement  in  the 

24.  For  text,  see  United  Nations,  Economic  and  Social  Coun¬ 
cil,  Draft  /Igreenient  between  the  United  Nations  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labour  Organization,  E/48. Rev.  i,  May  30,  1946. 
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membership  of  the  ILO,  except  that  the  ILO  un¬ 
dertakes  to  consult  with  the  UN  on  “the  desirabil¬ 
ity  of  making  appropriate  arrangements  for  the 
inclusion  of  the  budget  of  the  organization  within 
a  general  budget”  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
agreement  states:  “The  United  Nations  may  under¬ 
take  the  collection  of  contributions  from  those 
members  of  the  ILO  which  are  also  members  of 
the  United  Nations  in  accordance  with  such  ar¬ 
rangements  as  may  be  defined  by  a  later  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  United  Nations  and  the  ILO.” 

The  draft  agreement  provides  for  reciprocal  rep¬ 
resentation,  for  exchange  of  information  and  docu¬ 
ments,  and  for  coordination  of  the  work  of  the 
ILO  with  that  of  the  United  Nations  and  its  coun¬ 
cils  and  agencies.  The  sixty-seven  conventions  reg¬ 
ulating  wages  and  working  conditions,  certain  of 
which  have  been  ratified  by  as  many  as  thirty-six 
or  thirty-seven  governments  members  of  the  ILO, 
remain  unaffected. 

The  agreement,  in  the  opinion  of  ILO  officials, 
establishes  a  much  closer  relationship  between  the 

The  Paris  International 

By  O.  K.  D.  Ringwood  and  E.  S.  Hediger 

Just  before  the  Paris  conference  of  the  ILO, 
from  September  25  to  October  8,  1945,  labor  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  all  over  the  world  met  in  Paris 
to  set  up  a  new  world  trade  union  federation  to 
take  the  place  of  the  old  Amsterdam  IFTU  (In¬ 
ternational  Federation  of  Trade  Unions)  which 
was  all  but  completely  destroyed  by  the  war. 

After  long  and  often  passionate  debate,  the  goal 
desired  by  the  273  men  and  women  representing 
65  key  labor  organizations  in  56  countries  was 
reached.  On  October  3  the  constitution  of  the 
largest  international  trade  union  organization  ever 
established  in  history,  representing  66,759,348  or¬ 
ganized  workers  and  including  every  major  trade 
union  group  in  the  world,’  was  adopted  amid 
cheers  from  the  delegates.  A  new  era  in  the  world 
organization  of  labor  forces  had  begun. 

CONFLICTING  ISSUES  SETTLED.  During  the  first  days 
of  the  Conference,  the  chances  of  arriving  at  a 
wide  measure  of  agreement  seemed  slim.  From 
the  very  start,  several  difficult  issues  came  up,  on 
which  opinions  widely  diverged. 

The  British  delegation,  for  instance,  headed  by 
Sir  Walter  Citrine,  General  Secretary  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Trade  Union  Congress,  was  opposed  to  the 
immediate  setting  up  of  a  world  trade  union  fed¬ 
eration,  while  many  other  delegates  insisted  on  the 

I.  Except  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  which  refused 
to  join  because  Russian  trade  unions  were  represented. 


ILO  and  the  UN  than  that  which  had  previously 
existed  between  that  organization  and  the  League 
of  Nations.  The  ILO  is  the  only  tripartite  agency 
inside  the  UN  framework,  and  may  possibly  serve 
as  an  example  for  the  direct  participation,  at  a  fu¬ 
ture  stage,  of  workers  and  employers  in  other 
United  Nations  agencies. 

The  UN-ILO  agreement  is  the  first  of  a  series 
of  agreements  to  be  drawn  up  by  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  with  intergovernmental  agen¬ 
cies.  Other  agencies  in  the  same  category  are  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  the  Bank  for 
International  Reconstruction,  the  FAO  (Food 
and  Agricultural  Organization),  and  UNESCO 
(United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul¬ 
tural  Organization). 

In  announcing  the  terms  of  the  draft  agreement 
on  May  30,  Mr.  Myrddin  Evans  said  that  “we  of 
the  ILO  expect  to  find  our  new  relationship  with 
the  United  Nations  to  be  of  immense  help  to  us  in 
our  work.”^^ 

25.  New  York,  Times,  May  31,  1946. 

Trade  Union  Conference 

urgency  of  such  a  measure.  The  British  wanted 
first  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  existing  inter¬ 
national  labor  organizations,  such  as  the  old  IFTU, 
and  professional  organizations  like  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Federation  of  Transport  Workers.  They 
also  wanted  to  keep  politics  out  of  the  new  organ¬ 
ization,  while  other  delegates,  including  Sidney 
Hillman  of  the  CIO,  Chairman  of  the  Political 
Action  Committee  and  head  of  the  American 
delegation,  believed  it  impossible  to  separate  the 
political  and  economic  issues  affecting  labor. 

Opinions  also  differed  on  many  other  points. 
Catholic  workers,  who  have  their  own  trade  union 
international,  insisted  on  a  separate  affiliation,  a 
measure  opposed  by  the  Conference  as  a  whole; 
representatives  of  colonial  workers  demanded  or¬ 
ganized  labor  action  to  force  emancipation  of  de¬ 
pendent  people,  a  matter  opposed  by  others  as 
falling  outside  the  scope  of  the  organization;  etc. 

Gradually,  however,  thanks  in  large  part  to  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  Hillman,  who  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  Constitutional  Committee,  divergences  were 
overcome  and  a  final  draft  of  the  Constitution, 
compromising  many  diverse  views,  was  adopted 
with  but  few  dissenting  votes.^ 

CONSTITUTIONAL  CHARTER.  As  it  finally  emerged 
from  the  deliberations,  the  Constitution  of  the  new 

2.  Mainly  those  of  the  Catholic  representatives,  whose  re¬ 
quest  was  not  granted  by  the  Conference. 
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World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  (WFTU) 
contains  no  restrictions  against  political  activity  by 
the  Federation,  as  urged  by  the  British  representa¬ 
tives.  Most  of  the  other  British  wishes,  however, 
were  granted,  including  a  larger  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  providing  greater  representation  for  smaller 
countries,  and  at  the  same  time  avoiding  over¬ 
whelming  Russian  influence  in  the  new  organiza¬ 
tion,^  the  provision  of  safeguards  insuring  the  ad¬ 
mittance  of  only  bona  fide  trade  unions,  and  satis¬ 
factory  arrangements  with  the  international  trade 
secretariats. 

The  text  also  includes  a  provision — aimed  at 
facilitating  possible  future  adhesion  of  the  AFL 
side  by  side  with  the  CIO — which  authorizes  the 
affiliation  of  “more  than  one  national  trade  union 
wherever  justifiable.”  This  represents  a  departure 
from  the  prewar  policy  of  exclusive  rights  for  one 
central  organization  in  each  country.  The  text, 
however,  also  provides  that  the  WFTU  will  not 
approve  of  such  action  if  it  might  “add  to  disunity 
within  the  ranks  of  labor  in  any  country.” 

Besides  adopting  the  Constitution  of  the  new 
world  agency,  the  Conference  also  passed  a  series 
of  resolutions,  the  most  important  of  which  de¬ 
mand  a  voice  for  labor  in  the  peace  councils  and 
new  international  agencies,  request  that  the  demo¬ 
cratic  rights  of  workers,  especially  in  colonial  ter¬ 
ritories,  be  protected,  and  condemn  fascism  in 
Spain  and  Argentina. 

3.  Out  of  the  66  million  workers  represented  at  the  confer¬ 
ence,  the  Russians  represented  27  million,  the  CIO  (United 
Sutes),  Britain  and  France  about  6  million  each.  These  four 
countries  totaled  109  out  of  approximately  200  votes. 


The  main  organ  of  the  new  WFTU  is  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee,  composed  of  26  members,  with 
three  representing  Russia,  three  the  United  States 
and  Canada  combined,  two  each  for  Britain  and 
France,  and  one  each  for  16  countries.  Sir  Walter 
Citrine  was  elected  President  of  the  new  world 
federation,  and  French  labor  leader  Louis  Saillant, 
Secretary-General.  Paris  was  designated  as  the 
official  scat,  but  meetings  will  take  place  wherever 
the  (Committee  or  the  general  (Conference  may 
decide. 

During  its  first  session,  held  at  Hunter  (College 
in  May  1946,  the  Temporary  Social  (Commission 
of  the  United  Nations’  Economic  and  Social 
(Council  decided,  by  a  majority  vote,  to  invite  the 
International  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  to  send 
an  observer  to  its  meetings.  This  decision  was  a 
logical  follow-up  of  the  resolution  adopted  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  14,  1946  by  the  first  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations.  This  resolution,  adopted  by  32 
votes  against  6,  after  a  long  and  at  times  passion¬ 
ate  debate,  recommended  that  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  should,  as  soon  as  possible,  adopt 
suitable  arrangements  enabling  the  World  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Trade  Unions  recently  set  up  in  Paris  to 
collaborate  for  purposes  of  consultation  with  the 
Economic  and  Social  (Council.'* 

4.  A  second  part  of  the  same  resolution  contains  a  similar 
decision  in  respect  of  the  International  Cooperative  Alliance, 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  as  well  as  “other  national 
and  regional  non-governmental  organizations  whose  experience 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  will  find  necessary  to  use.” 
Although  several  delegates,  notably  those  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
the  Ukraine,  strongly  opposed  the  making  of  arrangements 
with  a  single  national  workers’  federation  (the  American 
Federation  of  Labor),  this  text  was  finally  adopted  by  the 
majority  vote  mentioned  above. 
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